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HON. EDWARD F. MANN. 
BY H. H. METCALF. 


Edward Foster Mann, born in Benton, September 7, 
1845, died in Concord, August 19, 1892. 

He was the second son of George W. and Susan M. 
(Whitcher) Mann. His father, George W. Mann,* an 
active and influential citizen, still prominent in public 
affairs, was the youngest of eight sons of Samuel Mann, 
who removed with his parents, in childhood, from New 
Haven, Conn., to the town of Landaff, where he grew up 
and reared a family, but removed, in March, 1835, to Ben- 
ton, purchasing and settling upon the farm where George 
W. has ever since resided, and upon which Edward F. 
was born and reared. Susan Marston Whitcher was one of 
sixteen children—ten sons and six daughters—of the late 
William Whitcher of Benton. She was a woman of great 
personal beauty, amiability, intelligence, and energy, which 
characteristics were transmitted in no small measure to 


* George W. Minn, who has been for nearly half a century a 
leading citizen of Benton, and long prominent in public and 
political life in Grafton county, was actively engaged in agricul- 
ture for many years, and is still greatly interested in that occupa- 
tion, although having been more directly engaged as a con- 
tractor and builder for the last quarter of a century. He was 
collector of taxes in Benton for five years, from 1844, and select- 
man eight years, from 1846. He also served four years as town- 
clerk and ten years as superintending school committee. He 
represented Benton in the legislature in 1857, 1860, 1875, 1876, 
1881, and 1883, taking a prominent part in the deliberations of 
the house in the later vears. He also served in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1876, and has long been prominent in con- 
vention and committee work in the Democratic party, to whose 
principles he is devotedly attached. In 1892 he was appointed 
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her children. She died October 6, 1854, when her son, 
Edward F., was but nine years of age, leaving him, with 
four other sons, one older and three younger, to the care 
of their father. During the following year he married 
Miss Sarah T. Bisbee, who proved a worthy successor to 
his departed companion, and ever bestowed the wealth of 
her affection as freely upon his motherless children as 
upon those subsequently born to them. 

Reared to farm labor in a rugged mountain town, and 
one of the eldest of a large family of children, Edward F. 
Mann had instilled into his mind in early life the lessons 
of industry, sobriety, and frugality, and that sincere regard 
for the dignity of labor which, together, constitute the 
surest foundation for a successful and honorable career. 
His education was such as the common schools of his 
native town afforded, supplemented by a few terms at the 
N. H. Conference Seminary at Tilton, before attaining his 
majority, about which time he entered the service of the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad, being employed 
for the first few months in the station at Tilton. In 1867 
he commenced work as a passenger brakeman, was soon 
promoted to baggage-master, and, a few years later, was 
made a conductor, in which position he served the corpo- 
ration and the public until the fall of 1881, when he was 
stationed at Concord as agent of the corporation in active 
charge of the business of the line at that point; and cer- 
tainly no better selection could have been made, for in his 


Grafton county. which position he still holds. He married 
Susan M. Whitcher, April 13, 1843. After her decease, he mar- 
ried, March 4, 1855, Sarah T. Bisbee, who is still living. His 
children by the first marriage were,—Ezra B., now a druggist and 
prominent citizen of Woodsville, Edward F., the subject of this 
sketch, George H., a conductor on the C. & M. Railroad, Orman 
L., a farmer in Benton, and Osman C., who died at the age of 
eighteen years. By the second marriage he has also five chil- 
dren. all living,—Melvin J. and Hosea B., both C. & M. con- 
ductors, Susan M., a graduate of the State Normal School, 
now a teacher in the Ashland High School, Minnie S., the wife 
of William S. Nutter, residing on the old home farm in Benton, 
and Moses B., a graduate of the Agricultural College, and a 
clerk in the Boston Custom House. 


by Gov. Tuttle a member of the State Board of Agriculture, for 
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fourteen years’ service he had grown up, as it were, with 
the road. He was familiar with its capacity and its needs ; 
knew it in every mile from one end to the other; under- 
stood the wants of its patrons, and, more than any other 
man, commanded their confidence and esteem. He hada 
thorough acquaintance with the people of all northern New 
Hampshire, and an intimate knowledge of and deep and 
strong love for that grand mountain region, in whose 
development he foresaw, in abundant measure, the 
increased prosperity of the state; and in his work here, 
and more effectively in his untiring labors as assistant 
superintendent of the road, after its lease to the Boston & 
Lowell, to which position he was promoted in October, 
1884, when he removed to Woodsville, he contributed 
more than any other man to the improvement and exten- 
sion of the service, and the material development and 
business progress growing out of the same. He continued 
in this position while the road was operated by the Boston 
& Maine corporation under the lease of the Boston & 
Lowell, and when it finally passed under the control of the 
Concord he was made superintendent. When, January 
1, 1890, the Concord and the Boston, Concord & Montreal 
roads were formally consolidated, he was made superin- 
tendent of the train service for the entire system, and 
April 1, 1892, became general superintendent, and again 
established his residence in Concord. 

Inheriting a tendency to pulmonary disease, his per- 
sistent and unremitting attention to duty in its minutest 
details developed the same to such extent that for two 
or three years previous to his decease he was seriously ill 
at times, though he never lost his courage, and after a 
period of relaxation would return to his labor. It was not 
until shortly before his death, which came at last suddenly, 
yet peacefully, that he recognized the inevitable, and 
bowed in calm submission to the decree which closed his 
active labors in the field of earthly effort and achievement. 

Though scarcely forty-seven years of age when his life 
work ended, he had accomplished more in his allotted 
period of labor than most men who toil through threescore 
years and ten. Though the demands of business were 
faithfully met in every direction and detail, public and 
social requirements and all the claims of citizenship were 
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as zealously regarded. Reared in the faith of the Demo- 
cratic party, he was ever an earnest worker in its cause in 
every legitimate direction, and he efficiently served his 
town and district and the state at large in the legislature, 
representing Benton in the house in 1871 and in 1872, 
being a member of the committee on Agricultural College 
the former and on Reform School the latter year; and 
the Grafton district (No. 2) in the Senate in 1879 and 
1881, serving, in 1879, upon the committees on educa- 
tion, claims, roads, bridges and canals, and engrossed 
bills, and, in 1881, upon those of elections. roads, bridges 
and canals, and Retorm School, being chairman of the 
latter committee. In 1888 he was the candidate of his 
party for representative in congress from the second New 
Hampshire district, and, although defeated, ran largely 
ahead of his ticket. 

In the prosperity of the thriving village of Woodsville, 
which grew up under his eye, as it were, during the vears 
of his railroad service, and wherein was his home during 
some of the most active of these years, he ever took a 
deep interest, and was a mover in all its important local 
enterprises. He was a prime mover and director in the 
Woodsville Aqueduct and Electric Light Company, and 
in the Woodsville Guaranty Savings Bank, and gave his 
hearty support to the movement for the transfer of the 
county seat from Haverhill Corner to Woodsville. He 
was also intimately connected with every active project 
for bringing Mount Moosilauke to public attention. He 
loved the grand old mountain beneath whose shadow he 
was born and near whose sheltering form his ashes now 
repose, and nothing gave him greater pleasure than to 
have others admire it. He was an active member and 
Vice-President of the Provident Mutual Relief Associa- 
tion, and at the time of his decease a director of the N. H. 
Democratic Press Co. He wasa member of Burns Lodge, 
F. and A. M., ‘at Littleton, and of Franklin Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons, at Lisbon. In religious conviction 
he was broad and liberal—a firm believer in the universal 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man. 

January 13, 1881, Mr. Mann was united in marriage 
with Miss Elvah G., daughter of the late Chase Whitcher 
of Benton, who survives him, with one child, a daughter, 
now thirteen years of age. 
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Frank, sincere and outspoken, earnest, faithful and true 
in every relation of life, kind, helpful and considerate, 
loyal to every obligation of manhood and of citizenship, 
New Hampshire has lost no worthier son in recent years 
than Edward F. Mann, and the departure of none has 
been more widely or deeply mourned. Among the many 
expressions of sympathy which were received by the family 
at the time of their bereavement was a letter from Hon. 
John G Sinclair, in which he wrote: 


‘¢ But alas! the lips of one are closed; the soulof one has fled. 
Never again will those eyes flash back the light with which he 
ever met his friends. As son, brother, husband, father, he never 
failed in duty; and, from brakeman to superintendent, he met 
every obligation faithfully. In public and political circles he 
was ever true, filling every position with credit to himself and 
honor to his constituency. Peace to his ashes! and may we 
meet him when we have crossed the river with our hosts of 
friends who to-day are with him.” 


As, on the 21st day of August, 1892—a beautiful sum- 
mer Sunday—the mortal remains of him whose career is 
thus faintly outlined were borne to their last resting-place 


in the soil of his native town, amid the grand scenery he 
loved so well, the following lines were penned by the 
writer. No better tribute can we now bestow: 


IN MEMORIAM. 


There is no death for men 
Like him whose mortal frame to kindred earth 
We now consign. For base, ignoble souls, 
For narrow, selfish minds without a thought 
Above their own pet purposes and schemes, 
For grov’ling spirits, never rising up 
To manhood’s measure and its high demands, 
Death and oblivion indeed may come; 
But for the good and strong, the noble souls, 
The kindly, gen’rous hearts, warm, true and brave, 
Who stand full-fronted on life’s battle-field 
And strike for right and duty every day, 
No death can come. Eternal life is theirs. 
Here, in the memory of their fellow-men, 
Whate’er beyond the veil their course may be, 
They live in honor and enduring power ; 
And he, our friend and brother, thus cut down 
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In manhood’s early prime, shall live for aye— 

Live in the deeds he did, the work he planned, 
Live in the hearts of those with whom he wrought, 
Live in the progress of his native state, 

Whose name he honored and whose weal he loved, 
As long as honest worth commands its due, 

And truth and justice shall be known of men. 


So, while the mountains of his native home 
Keep watch and ward above his mold’ring dust, 
His monument shall rise, and it shall be 

More fair and bright than any marble shaft 
Which human skill hath fashioned yet to keep 
The mem’ry of departed souls still fresh 

Within the heart of man; for it shall rise 

From out the fabric of his noble life 

And stand in simple beauty evermore. 


HENRY CLAY HARMON. 


BY FRANK H. MARION. 


In the quiet village of Eaton, Carroll county, N. H., 


Henry Clay Harmon, eldest child of Artemas Harmon and 
Mittie Sherman March, was born, June 29, 1833. 

Possessing many of the sterling qualities for which New 
England’s sons are noted, and inheriting keen perception 
and sound judgment, he was well equipped for the various 
duties of life he was called upon to perform, and through 
all of its vicissitudes he was ever faithful to his youthtul 
training, following zealously the precepts of honesty and 
integrity. 

Having completed his studies, at an early age he enlisted 
as an instructor of the young idea. This profession, how- 
ever, he soon renounced to engage in surveying, in which 
he became an expert, and which occupation he followed 
when history records his name among the pioneers of 
Kansas. 

Having been appointed to a clerkship in the United States 
treasury, he went to Washington, in 1861, with his wife, 
Martha F. Towle. While serving in this capacity he 
inaugurated the bureau for the investigation of frauds, of 
which division he was appointed chief. His valuable 
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service rendered the government, and the fact that many 
thousands of dollars were recovered through his untiring 
zeal, have been highly appreciated and duly acknowledged 
by his superior officials. When the vacancy occurred, he 
was appointed deputy second auditor, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the entire corps of his fellow clerks. 

About a year ago Mr. Harmon’s health began to fail and 
he was confined to his bed for nearly six months. Rally- 
ing, however, he resumed his duties for a short time before 
succumbing to the fatal disease which relieved him of all 
suffering, October 7, 1892, at his home in Mount Pleasant, 
D>. ©. 

Mr. Harmon possessed rare virtues for endearing him- 
self to his friends; the sterner sex found aid and counsel, 
while the gentler ones knew where to look for help in time 
of need; and there was always a spare moment for the 


children, who were his heart’s delight, as they gathered 
around his knee to be made happy with song or toy. The 
sick were remembered with a few flowers, though a ramble 
through the woods might be necessary to obtain them. 
Fond of animals, he was, never without his horse, dog or 
cat, a captured baby rabbit or motherless chickens, all of 
which were tenderly and lovingly cared for. 

Thus was his life spent! <A pure, honest, and upright 
life which could boast of kindness io all humanity except 
itself; a life, like all others, of weaknesses and virtues, but, 
like few others, forgetting the care of itself. No truer 
words can be spoken of him than those uttered by Rev. 
Dr. Small, ‘* God knew him better than man;” nor can fitter 
words than his own express his willingness to meet his 
Creator, ‘When God weighs the balance, I know there will 
be something in my favor.” 


~ 


CRAVEN AT MOBILE BAY. 
BY GEORGE E. BELKNAP. 


‘*After you, pilot,” he grandly said, 
And proudly stayed his dauntless tread, 
While up the ladder the pilot stept 
And safely from the turret leapt. 
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Alas! no ‘‘ after” was there for him, 
Waiting in turret so close and grim ; 

Each throb of life with peril fraught 
Weightier growing by doubt distraught, 
As the eager flood, with a gurgling sound 
And rush and roar, fast flowed him round. 
Fainter and fainter the morning beams 
Shimmered through tower in fitful gleams ; 
Darker and darker grew turret and tower, 
Surging and plunging with fateful power ; 
Faster and faster the torn hulk filled,— 

A moment more and all was stilled; 

For oh! the waters, with pitiless thrall, 
Over brave Craven threw their pall, 

And, shrouded in iron, he sank to rest 
Enshrined in deed forever blest. 

On swept the fleet ’mid flame and smoke, 
And thunderous roar and cannon stroke, 
But the bubbles that rose to the surface brim 
Were the last of earth that told of him. 

O beauteous bay that saw such bloom 

Of valor’s flower its deeps illume, 

A grace like that by Sidney sealed— 
Retulgent ray from Zutphen’s field— 
Stay not your joys with saddening tear 
As flow your tides about his bier, 

But leave to the Gulf’s aye restless surge 
The murmurous chant of ceaseless dirge : 
For down the years with freshening glory 
Resplendent glows the lustrous story, 
And calling to deeds of likest fame, 
Immortal crowns grand Craven’s name ! 

NOTE.—When the monitor Tecumseh was sunk at the battle of Mobile Bay, 
her gallant captain, Commander T. A. M. Craven of the navy, one of New 
Hampshire’s noblest sons, a native of Portsmouth, went down in her. At the 
moment of the explosion Craven and the pilot, Mr. John Collins, were in the 
iron tower or pilot-house directly over the turret, steering the ship to attack 
the Confederate iron-clad Tennessee. Seeing the inevitable fate of the vessel, 
Craven and the pilot scrambled down into the turret and met at the foot of the 
iron ladder leading to the top of the turret through a narrow scuttle, the only 
exit now left for escape from the doomed vessel. At that point Craven drew 
back in a characteristic way and said —“After you, pilot!’’ “There was nothing 
after me,’’ relates Mr. Collins, who fortunately escaped to tell the tale of hero- 


ism. “When I reached the topmost round of the ladder the vessel seemed to 
drop from under me.” 


Rh See." 
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N. H. CENTENNIAL HOME FOR THE AGED. 
BY A. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many benevolent and charitable institutions 
in the Granite State, the New Hampshire Centennial 
Home for the Aged is deservedly one of the most con- 
spicuous. The necessity for an institution of this kind— 
one which should furnish a comfortable home for aged 
people of good character and limited means, without 
immediate friends able or willing to care for them—had 
long been realized and considered by charitably disposed 
people in Concord, had been discussed to some extent 
by the newspapers or through their columns, and public 
sentiment aroused in some degree in such behalf, but the 
first practical movement in that direction was made, when, 
in December, 1875, the Concord Female Charitable Soci- 
ety, through its directors, voted to give, as a nucleus for 
further donations, the amount which should be realized from 
contributions at the time of the next annual address before 
that organization, which was given in January following, 
when the sum of $110 was realized. 

Early in February, 1876, a call was issued for a mass 
meeting of the ladies of Concord, signed by two members 
of each of the religious societies of the city, and on the 
17th day of that month such meeting was held, with a large 
attendance, and the subject of founding a home at the 
capital for the aged of both sexes was discussed. Mrs. 
Nathaniel Bouton was chairman of the meeting, and Mrs. 
William H. Bartlett, secretary. A constitution, presented 
by Mrs. Nathaniel White, was adopted, and officers for 
the ensuing year were elected, the association formed 
being designated the ** Concord Ladies’ Centennial Associ- 
ation.” The officers chosen were,—Mrs. Nathaniel Bouton, 
president, with several vice-presidents; Mrs. William H. 
Bartlett, recording secretary; Mrs. Charles C. Pearson, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. William M. Chase, treas- 
urer; with an executive committee of two members from 
each religious society in the city, and a finance committee 
consisting of Mrs. Nathaniel White, Mrs. Onslow Stearns, 
and Mrs. George A. Pillsbury. 
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In June of that year an act of incorporation was passed 
by the legislature, and the association immediately reor- 
ganized under that act, with the name of the ** New 
Hampshire Centennial Home for the Aged,” the constitu- 
tion being amended, and by-laws and regulations adopted 
in conformity therewith. Under the constitution as amended 
the officers of the association consist of a president, two 
vice-presidents, a recording secretary, a corresponding sec- 
retary, a treasurer, an executive committee consisting of 
two members from each religious society represented in 
the association by ten or more members.—all of which 
officers shall constitute the executive board; also a board 
of fifteen trustees and an auditor. These officers, except 
the trustees, are chosen annually, by ballot; the trustees 
are chosen three each year for five years, the first board 
consisting of three members chosen for one, two, three, 
four, and five years respectively. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1877, Hon. Jonathan 
E. Sargent was chosen president; Mrs. Nathaniel White 
and Mrs. Onslow Stearns, vice-presidents; Mrs. W. H. 
Bartlett, recording secretary; Mrs. James R. Hill, cor- 
responding secretary; J. C. A. Hill, treasurer, and John 
Kimball, auditor. Judge Sargent was continued presi- 
dent till his death, in 1889, when Hon. Stillman Hum- 
phrey was chosen as his successor, and still continues in 
office. ‘Mrs. Bartlett has continued as recording secretary 
and Mr. Hill as treasurer. In the other offices there have 
been changes. 

The association held frequent meetings and labored 
zealously for the accumulation of funds. In January, 
1878, the amount in the treasury was reported as 
$1,365.51. In the meantime Mrs. Sarah J. Hale of 
Philadelphia, a native of New Hampshire, had donated 
a portion of her private library as the foundation for a 
library for the home. The city was thoroughly canvassed 
for subscriptions during the fall of 1878, and, in Novem- 
ber, a fair in White’s Opera House netted over $1,300. On 
the first of January following the amount in the treasury 
was reported at $4,681.53. At this time a home was 
opened for the reception of inmates, the Dodge house, 
so called, on Pleasant street, in Concord, having been 
leased for the purpose. The home opened with six 
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inmates, which number was increased to ten before the 
close of the year. Miss Susan C. M. Farnum was the 
first matron. 

The accumulation of a permanent fund has been 
from the start a prominent feature in the policy of the 
management, and, on January 1, 1881, a donation of 
$10,000 from Mrs. Nathaniel White, on behalf of herself 
and her late husband, transferred to such fund, made an 
aggregate of $18,113.89, which has constantly increased, 
until at the present time it exceeds $60,000. 

For some time the need of improved accommodations 
had been recognized, and, in the year 1891. formal steps 
were taken towards supplying the want. The matter of 
remodeling the old building, which, with the ground origi- 
nally leased, had been purchased by the association, was 
considered, and the project decided impracticable. It was, 
therefore, decided to erect a new building, and a plan sub- 
mitted by Mr. Cutting of Worcester was finally adopted. 
A committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions towards 
the building fund, which met with excellent success, nearly 
$15,000 being ultimately secured. <A building committee 
was also appointed, and, in July of that year, the work of 
construction was commenced and carried forward with due 
dispatch until completion, in the fall of 1892, the inmates 
being transferred from the old building to their rooms in 
the new and elegant structure on the 12th day of Novem- 
ber, although the formal dedication did not occur until the 
12th of January, 1893. 

The new building is of brick, of tasteful design, as 
shown by the engraving accompanying this sketch, and is 
provided with all the modern conveniences. The total cost 
of the building was about $25,000, the amount necessary 
to meet the expense, aside from the contributions to the 
building fund, having been borrowed from the permanent 
fund of the institution. The building is delightfully located, 
an ornament to the city, and a credit to the association. 
It is sufficiently capacious to meet all requirements for 
some time to come, and is so planned that it may be 
enlarged without interference with the points of symmetry 
and convenience when the means and needs of the associ- 
ation demand it. 

The membership of the home, at the time of the transfer 
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to the new building, was smaller than had been the case for 
some time previous, as the removal of a portion of the 
old building, when the construction of the new one was 
commenced, had so limited the accommodations that, 
although three of the inmates died in the meantime, no 
others were admitted in their places, but several others 
have since been received, and there are now about twenty 
aged people enjoying the benefits of the institution. The 
total number of inmates received during the occupancy of 
the old building was thirty-four, of whom twenty-three 
have died. Of the six inmates who entered upon the 
opening of the institution, fourteen years ago, but one sur- 
vives, Mrs. Harriett F. Smith, formerly of Hanover, now 
in her eighty-second year. The present matron is Mrs. 
Lavina E. Kelley. 

Under the regulations, in order to become inmates of 
this home, persons must be at least sixty years of age, 
must have been a resident of the state for ten years next 
preceding the date of application, of good character, and 
of such condition of health as to be able to care for them- 
selves, and without sufficient means of support or friends 
able and liable to maintain them. Before admission the 
payment of the sum of $200 into the treasury of the insti- 
tution is also required, or $150 may be paid and the 
furniture of a room provided. Each person admitted is 
received on probation for six months, and, if dissatisfied, 
may leave at or before the expiration of that time, upon 
one week’s notice. If not remaining, or not permanently 
accepted, at the end of six months, the admission fee, 
deducting board at the rate of two dollars per week, is 
returned. Inmates who have property are required to 
secure the same to the institution before permanent admis- 
sion, or, in case of their acquiring property after admis- 
sion, they are to make it over to the institution if remain- 
ing; but they may be allowed one half the income of 
such property for their own private use. 

The funds of the institution are acquired through mem- 
bership fees, donations, and bequests. Any person may 
become a member of the association by paying one dol- 
lar annually. Ten dollars constitutes a memorial mem- 
ber, twenty-five dollars a life member, and one hundred 
dollars a patron member, both life and patron members 
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being entitled to vote. There are now about three hun- 
dred annual members, sixty memorial, and sixty life mem- 
bers, while six persons have become patron members. 
Many handsome donations and bequests have been received, 
the largest, aside from the donation of Mrs. White already 
mentioned, being from the estate of the late Calvin Howe, 
$9,500, received the past year. There is no more worthy 
object for the contributions of the charitably disposed, in 
the state or natives of the state abroad, than the New 
Hampshire Centennial Home for the Aged. 


COL. CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
BY REV. J. Q. BITTINGER, 
HISTORIAN OF HAVERHILL. 


Charles Johnston was undoubtedly the foremost citizen 
of Haverhill in point of character, ability, and influence, 
and this, too, in view of the fact that he had as associates in 
life such marked men as Col. Bedel, Col. Asa Porter, 
Andrew S. Crocker, Esq., Col. John Hurd, Gen. Moses 
Dow, and Alden Sprague, men who would have made 
themselves felt in any community. He was of Scotch 
origin, and was born in Hampstead in 1737, the fifth child 
of Michael and Mary (Hancock) Johnston. He married 
Ruth Marsh of Londonderry, whom, tradition says, was a 
person of delicate mould and of womanly diffidence. 
They had a family of eight children, two of whom died 1n 
early life: (1)Michael was the oldest, and remained on 
the homestead. He was a captain of militia, and served 
for two years as a private in the Revolution. He also held 
civil office in the town. His wife, before her marriage, 
was Sarah Atkinson of Boscawen, and of their children, 
(i)Sarah married Capt. Stephen Adams; (ii)Charles, 
born in 1789, graduated from Dartmouth College in 1813, 
studied theology with Rev. Grant Powers and Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, labored as an evangelist in Connecticut and New 
York with Dr. Nettleton, was pastor of a Presbyterian 
church, Otisco, N. Y., and was a man of much force and 
character; (iii)Hannah, born in 1793, and received her 
education at Haverhill Academy. She was married to 
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Rev. Silas McKeen, D. D., in 1821, and of their four 
children, (@)Philena, the oldest, was carefully trained in 
scholastic studies, and also in the fine arts, especially 
music, and has been successfully engaged in teach- 
ing in the Ohio Female College and in the Western 
Female Seminary, Oxford, O. For many years she has 
been the accomplished principal of Abbot Academy for 
Ladies, Andover, Mass. Her sister, (6)Catherine, was at 
one time a teacher in Mount Holyoke Ladies’ Seminary, 
Mass., and died in West Virginia. A son, (c)George W., 
was a graduate of Dartmouth College, and died in early 
manhood, and is said to have been a young man of much 
promise. The voungest daughter, (@)Phebe Fuller, was 
associated in teaching with her eldest sister both in Ohio 
and at Andover, and died a few years ago in Baltimore. 
Hannah Johnston McKeen was a woman of rare Christian 
character and graces, whose ‘‘ price is far above rubies,” a 
devoted wife and mother, wise in speech and discreet in 
action, and a friend of the poor and needy. She was 
superintendent of the first Sabbath-school organized in 
Haverhill, about 1818. (iv)Michael succeeded his father on 
the homestead, and married Anna Atkinson of Boscawen; 
(v)George Whitefield and a sister, (vi)Betsey, married 
Atkinsons of the same place; (vii)Hale Atkinson was 
educated at Haverhill Academy and at Dartmouth College, 
graduating from the latter institution in 1825. After leav- 
ing college he taught for a while in an academy at North- 
umberland, Pa., and then read law for a time with Joseph 
McKeen of New York, and finished with Joseph Bell. 
He was admitted to the bar, in 1829, at Haverhill, and 
begun the practice of his profession there, but his career 
as a lawyer was brief, and he died of consumption in 1831. 
He is said to have been a man of hopeful professional 
prospects and of a trained intellect. 

Of Michael Johnston’s family (son of Michael) the only 
one living in Haverhill is Kate McK. Johnston, a cultivated 
lady and accomplished singer, as was also her sister Mary, 
who died a few years ago. A son, Harry A., recently 
deceased, was a man of keen, bright mind, and more than 
average intelligence. Edward P. lives in Washington, 
D. C., and is a graduate of Dartmouth College. The 
Johnston homestead was in the family till within a few 
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years, when it passed into the hands of Amos Tarleton, 
who now lives on it. 

(2)Ruth, one of Col. Johnston’s daughters, married Eben- 
ezer Gray, and their son, (i) Michael, born in 1789, received 
his early education at Haverhill Academy. He then went 
to Scotland and graduated at Ruthersham Seminary. After 
graduation, he returned for a short period to his native place, 
and then went to England, and was settled over a Congre- 
gational church in London in 1813. Of his subsequent 
history little is known, except that he is reputed to have 
been a very eloquent preacher and a man of large influence. 
(3)Abigail married Israel Swan, and (4)Betsey married 
Lawson Dewey, who became a judge of a county court in 
Ohio. The other daughters were (5)Polly and (6)Sarah. 

Col. Johnston came to Haverhill in 1769 and settled at 
the Corner, and at once took a leading part in all the affairs 
of the town. He had a far-seeing mind. When felling the 
trees on the park which he gave to the village he would 
tell his wife, in apparent jest, that he should have a court- 
house, an academy, and a church fronting on the park, 
and Haverhill would be a flourishing place, all of which 
came to pass in his day. Haverhill was the most noted 
place north of Concord. 

The good people of North Haverhill may never have 
thought much about it, but it was the fine hand of Col. 
Johnston that brought the court-house and jail to the Corner 
after they had been located at the Plain for nearly a quar- 
ter of acentury. To this end he, with others of the more 
enterprising citizens of the Corner, erected the old academy 
building, and offered it free of charge for the use of the 
courts. With the growing importance of the South End 
and its easier access the courts would hardly be disposed 
to decline such an offer, and accordingly they were held in 
that building, and in its successor after the first one was 
burnt, till the present court-house was erected on Court 
street. Meantime a jail was also erected at the Corner. 
The excellent water-power of the Oliverian contributed 
also largely to the more rapid building up of the South 
End, and when the Cohos turnpike was constructed to 
Haverhill, and stage lines centered there, the early glory of 
the Plain was transferred to the Corner. In all this no 
hand was more influentially felt than Col. Johnston’s. 
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Col. Johnston was the owner of the land on which 
Haverhill stands, and the land which constitutes the beauti- 
ful park around which the village is built was his gift to 
the place. He also gave the land for the old court-house 
and that of the academy, evincing not only his generosity 
and public spirit, but also his forethought and faith in the 
future of the town. His guiding hand and wise counsels 
were everywhere seen. United with his confidence that 
Haverhill must some day be the center in these northern 
limits was the gift of a genius to do. He was laborious 
and persevering in pushing on his plans. It was he who 
led in the building of the old court-house and the academy, 
and towards the close of his life he was a leading spirit and 
one of the incorporators of the old Cohos turnpike. He 
was also one of the incorporators of the Social Library of 
Haverhill. In the records of the town his name appears 
repeatedly on committees for carrying out various enter- 
prises. No man was so prominent in town affairs. No 
one held more various public positions of honor and 
responsibilty. Twenty-four times during his active life he 
presided in town-meeting. 

His military record is honorable, even conspicuous for 
bravery. At the age of twenty-four he was commissioned 
for the old French war, and was quartermaster-sergeant in 
Col. Goff’s regiment. This was in 1761. Afterwards he 
tock an active part in the Revolution. He was lieutenant- 
colonel of the Twelfth regiment N. H. militia, and was 
engaged in the battle of Bennington, in 1777, in which he 
gained prominence for distinguished bravery. Col. John- 
ston was detailed by Gen. Stark to carry an order from 
one division of the American forces to another division. 
In order to execute the task he was compelled to pass 
through a wood which was made dangerous by the enemy 
having his scouts there in ambush. Col. Johnston pressed 
forward with only a short staff which he had cut, when sud- 
denly he was commanded to halt by a Hessian officer 
with drawn sword. In an instant the sword was struck 
from the enemy’s hand and in Col. Johnston’s possession, 
and, pointing it at the Hessian’s breast, he commanded 
him and his companions to surrender as prisoners of war 
on peril of death. The Hessian ordered his men to throw 
down their arms, which they did, and he and his scouts 
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were led captive into the American lines. The sword was 
brought to Haverhill and presented to his son, Capt. Michael 
Johnston, with the request that it should descend in the 
line of the oldest male heir. It is now in the possession of 
Charles Sanford Johnston of Ovid, N. Y., great-grandson of 
Col. Johnston. 

The following is a minute description of the sword by 
one of the Johnston descendants, Edward Sanford Burgess 
of Washington, D. C.: 


‘*The sword is adorned with a tassel, silvered and gilded, a 
brass hilt, a silver-corded handle with brass attachments; the 
blade is double-edged, and on one side bears the words Der 
Gratis Dux Brunsv: ET LunEB: (By the grace of God Duke 
of Brunswick and Luneburg.) These are engraved lengthwise 
of the sword, and surrounded by gilt scroll-work, in which 
appear casques, banners, halberd, a drum, trumpet, spear, etc. 
A warrior in armor completes the upper part of the figure, rep- 
resented from the knees upward, and clad in complete coat of 
mail, with plumes in the helmet; below, toward the hilt, is a 
crown; below that, an ornamental letter C, followed by scroll- 
work, under which is engraved transversely and next to the hilt 
the name JEAN JuLIonN. From most of this engraved work the 
gilt has worn out. 

‘‘ Nearly all of the preceding figures and ornamentations are 
repeated on the other side, with the following differences: The 
words, A Brunsvic, are engraved transversely, and the motto, 
NumMaQuaAM ReEtTrRoRsSuM, longitudinally. The same scroll-work 
is seen along its sides as before, the same warrior above, the 
same crown below; in place of the letter C is a prancing charger, 
mane and tail flying, fore-feet rearing. 

‘* The blade of the sword is about three and a half feet long; 
it is accompanied by a leathern scabbord, and is provided with a 
steel tip.” 


Had Gen. Stark listened to Col. Johnston, it is claimed 
that the battle of Bennington would have been more fruit- 
ful in results than it was. In DePuy’s ‘Ethan Allen and 
the Green Mountain Heroes” the historian says,—‘* We 
chased them till dark. Col. Johnston of Haverhill wanted 
to chase them all night. Had we done so, we might 
have mastered them all, for they stopped within three miles 
of the battle-field, but Stark, saying he would run no risk 
of spoiling a good day’s work, ordered a halt, and returned 
to quarters.” 
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After the battle of Bennington Col. Johnston returned to 
Haverhill and took no further active part with the armies 
in the field, but he was deeply interested in matters at 
Cohos, which was a point of great importance during 
the Revolutionary struggle, and constantly exposed to 
attack from the British forces in Canada. In 1778 we 
find him appointed to the command of two companies 
of sixty-five men each, to rendezvous at Haverhill for 
special service, and in the following year he commanded 
two companies of rangers. He was also active in the 
organization and direction of scouting parties, and 
served on various town committees during these stirring 
years in providing for the safety of Cohos against enemies 
from within and without, and was untiring and patriotic in 
the service of his country. 

Col. Johnston’s civil service in responsible positions 
extended over a number of years. The commission by 
which he was appointed judge of probate for Grafton 
county bears date November 22, 1781, and from then till 
he was disqualified by age, a period of twenty-six 
years, he held that office and faithfully discharged its 
duties to universal satisfaction. He also was elected to the 
office of county treasurer in 1795, and continued to be 
chosen for many years without opposition. He was one 
of a commission appointed by the governor to administer 
the oath of allegiance and of office to civil and military offi- 
cers within the county of Grafton. His colleagues on this 
commission were such well-known persons as Samuel Liv- 
ermore, Samuel Emerson, Moses Dow, Elisha Payne, and 
Bezaleel Woodward. In 1784 he was commissioned a 
justice of peace for Grafton county ‘* during good behavior, 
for the term of five years,” and this commission was renewed 
from time to time, the last renewal being in 1810, a few 
years before his death. At that time the office of justice 
of peace was a more important and responsible position 
than it is now, since the justices constituted a court called 
the Court of Sessions. He was also a councillor in 1779 and 
1781. 

Concerning Col. Johnston’s relations to the politics of 
Grafton county in the Revolutionary period, we find an 
interesting summary in a biography of Col. John Hurd by 
W. F. Whitcher of the Boston Traveller, in the Proceed- 
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ings of the Grafton and Coés Bar Association, Vol. I, p. 
492. Mr. Whitcher says,—**The refusal of Grafton 
county to elect a councillor or member of the general com- 
mittee of safety extended over two years, and in 1777 and 
1778 the county was unrepresented in the upper branch of 
the state legislature. During these two years the movement for 
the union of the towns lying west of the Mason Grant and 
east of Connecticut river with Vermont advanced so far 
that sixteen of these towns, counting Dresden as a part of 
Hanover, were duly represented in the Vermont Assembly.* 
But such was the pressure brought to bear upon the politi- 
cal leaders in Vermont in opposition to this union that they 
[deliberately] gave the delegates from these towns signal 
offence by refusing to erect counties east of the river, a 
measure which was demanded by the delegates as indispen- 
sable to good government. This refusal on the part of the 
Vermont assembly led to a dissolution of the union which 
these towns had formed with Vermont. The college party 
then sought to influence the New Hampshire authorities to 
claim jurisdiction in Vermont west of the river, and there 
was, in the latter part of 1778, a strong reaction in favor 
of the New Hampshire state government. There was need 
of a leader to take the place which, had not Hurd been 


driven away, would have naturally been taken by him. 
Such leader seems to have been found in the person of 
Col. Charles Johnston of Haverhill, who, in August, 17755 
had been made lieutenant-colonel in Col. Israel Morey’s s regi- 


* Nore.—Haverhill was not represented in the assembly of 
the province of New Hampshire. Three Grafton county towns, 
Plymouth, Orford, and Lyme, sent representatives in May, 1775, 
upon the authority of the king’s writ. They were rejected by 
the house. 7 Province Papers 371, 383, 385. Haverhill, how- 
ever, sent Capt. Ephraim Wesson as representative in the Fourth 
provincial congress (Revolutionary) which assembled at Exeter, 
May, 1775. Col. John Hurd subsequently appeared as repre- 
sentative for Haverhill in the same body. 7 Province Papers 
468, 665. Col. Hurd and Capt. Wesson subsequently took 
opposite sides in the Vermont controversy, which for several 
years involved all the towns in the vicinity of Haverhill. Capt. 
Wesson’s brother, Nathan, was a lineal ancestor of Chief- Justice 
Melville Weston Fuller. The Fifth provincial congress assem- 
bled December 21, 1775, and Col. John Hurd was representae 
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ment. He had adhered to the provincial government of 
New Hampshire, and seems to have been in no way 
involved in the schemes of the college party. His methods 
may possibly have been more conciliatory than those of 
Col. Hurd, but he was beyond question in hearty sympathy 
with the views of the latter. 

“President Meshech Weare, in a letter under date of 
August 18, 1778, estimated that from one third to one half 
the people in the disaffected valley towns had been averse 
to the schemes of the college party ; but these people were 
almost destitute of leaders of ability after the removal of 
Col. Hurd, excepting Col. Johnston and one or two others. 
It is not impossible, however, that for the sake of political 
effect President Weare exaggerated the strength of the 
friends of the provincial government. But advantage was 
taken of the discomfiture of the college party, and to the 
council of 1779 Col. Johnston was elected for Grafton 
county by the votes of such of the towns as had been loyal to 
the prov incial government and the votes of some of the towns 
which had met with such a decided rebuff from Vermont. 
From 1779 on Grafton was represented in the council, Col. 
Johnston alternating in that office with Frances Worcester 
of Plymouth. 


$6 During Col. Johnston’s second term as councillor, in 
1781, another union with Vermont of the towns in New 
Hampshire east of the river was consummated, thirty-four 


tive for a class constituted of Haverhill, Bath, Lyman, Gunth- 
wait (Lisbon), Landaff, and Morristown (Franconia and Lin- 
coln). 7 Province Papers 693. Col. Hurd was chosen by the 
house to i councillor for the current year, by vote of January 6, 
177 8 Province Papers 6. On the Sth of January the house 
directed that precepts for the election of new members be sent 
to the towns whose representatives had been advanced to the 
council. The towns of the Haverhill class refused to comply, 
and gave their reasons, which appear in a paper dated December 
13, 177 10 Province Papers 240. Haverhill persisted in this 
refusal till the political year 1780-81. History of Haverhill 70, 
73. 429. The town was represented in the assembly of Vermont 
in 1778 by James Bayley. In 1781 the representatives of 
Haverhill in the Vermont assembly were Timothy Bedel and 
Joshua Howard. 10 State Papers 286, 400. At the same time 
it was represented in the New Hampshire legislature of 1780-81 
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towns joining it. Vermont proceeded to exercise its juris- 
diction over this disaffected territory, and Col. Israel Morey 
of Orford, Elisha Payne of Lebanon, and Bazaleel Wood- 
ward of Hanover accepted office under Vermont. Active 
measures were now taken by New Hampshire authorities 
to maintain the jurisdiction of their state to the river, by 
force if need be. Col. Morey was removed from the com- 
mand of his regiment, and it was given to Col. Johnston, 
in January, 1782. Col. Johnston was also appointed judge of 
probate for the county of Grafton in place of Israel Morey, 
and the latter was directed to turn the records over to him. 
New Hampshire was sustained in its vigorous policy by 
the Continental congress, and the good offices of Gen. 
Washington prevented the employment of the military. 

“In January, 1782, the Vermont assembly again renounced 
its claim of jurisdiction east of the river, and the disaffected 
towns there, by the inevitable logic of events, came at last 
under the jurisdiction of New Hampshire.” 


In addition to these more prominent public duties he took 
an active and foremost part in local matters, holding vari- 


ous offices in town and church, and serving on various 
committees, and his wise counsels and influential hand can 
be traced in all the growth and progress of the community. 
An obituary notice of Col. Johnston at the time of his 
death presents his position and character as it was in the 


by Moses Dow. Under the constitution of 1776, the political 
year commenced in December. The constitution of 1783-84 
made it begin in June. Thus a part of the terms of officers 
elected for the vear 1783-84 was cut off. Mr. Dow represented 
Haverhill (or the class in which it was placed) from December, 
1780, to December, 1783, three successive terms. He was also 
councillor for Grafton county for the fragment of a year from 
December, 1783, to June, 1784. In one of these years, when 
Haverhill was represented in the legislatures of two states at the 
same time, its political condition was unique. 8 Province 
Papers and 10 State Papers, Jassim. A recent work casts much 
new light on the political and military complications in which 
the Grafton county towns of the Connecticut valley were involved 
by the Vermont controversy in the Revolutionary period. [His- 
tory of Dartmouth College and Hanover, N. H., by Frederick 
Chase, chapters 6 and 7. ] 
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community: ‘A rare assemblage of virtues concentrated in 
this remarkable character. He was colonel of militia, 
judge of probate, county treasurer. But his principal 
excellence consisted in professing and exemplifying the 
religion of Jesus. He embraced the gospel in early life, 
and with singular constancy observed its precepts as his 
rule of life to the end. His liberality to the poor, his hos- 
pitality to strangers, and his aid to public institutions will 
long be remembered among his works of faith and labor 
of love. No death in Coés was ever more sincerely 
lamented. The public feeling was expressed by a very 
numerous and deeply affected audience honoring his funeral 
with their presence on an intensely cold day. Military 
officers trom the adjacent towns on both sides of the river, 
in their uniforms, formed a part of the procession. A ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. David Sutherland on the 
occasion from the appropriate words of the Psalmist, ‘ Mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.’” 

Physically, Col. Johnston was a very powerful man. On 
one occasion, finding two men in a quarrel, he separated 
them, but in turn for his kindness they both set upon him. 
Taking them by the shoulders with one hand each, he held 
them apart, and then brought them violently together, 
handling them as if they were dolls. He was a man of 
great kindness of heart, ever ready to give a helping hand 
to the worthy needy, even though it cost him sacrifice 
and inconvenience. At one time it is said that he divided 
with a very poor man and his distressed family his two 
cows. When remonstrated with by Mrs. Johnston, who 
said they could not spare the cow, the colonel replied that 
they could do with one cow better than the poor man and 
his needy family could do without any, and so the cow was 
allowed to go. As justice of the peace he had occasion to 
exercise his gift of peace-making, and sometimes mounted 
his horse and rode miles to see parties who were intent on 
litigation, and counseled with them if something could not 
be done to prevent strife amongst neighbors. He was a 
man of large and quick sympathies and generous impulses, 
united with the best of judgment and good sense. Some 
of his neighbors, not as bountifully endowed with these 
traits as he was, were annoyed by the depredations of 
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boys upon their orchards, and these depredations were 
made more frequent from the fact that the owners of the 
orchards were selfish and stingy, and if a boy was found 
looking over e fence at the mpting fruit beyond, he 
was sure > ordered off with harsh and angry words. 
Col. Johnston was not troubled in this way. When he saw 
a group of boys near his orchard he would walk out and 
pick up a hat-full of the choicest fruit and carry it to the 
fence, and in kind and winning words invite th boys to eat 
all they wished. The boys would take the apples with 
thankful hearts and go away, and whilst they were eating 
the colonel’s apples with many an enthusiastic praise of his 


’ 1 


are . of 
ungy neignoor. 


kindness and generosity, they were sure to lay plans to raid 


the orchard of some sna:ling an 

In the later years of his life, when past labor, he was 
accustomed to walk out in pleasant seasons to the Johnston 
woods for exercise and pastime. A small house by the way- 
side had some beds of bright flowers in front of it, and he 
would stop to admire these and pass a friendly word with 
the good woman of the house. He was social and neigh- 
borly, and enjoyed life all the more if he saw others in 
prosperity and happiness. 

In those days books were scarce, and knowledge derived 
from such sources was not very great, but Col. Johnston 
was a man of much intelligence for the times. He appre- 
ciated the value of knowledge, and was foremost in the 
organization of the village library. His contact with the 
best and most intelligent men of the times was large and 
frequent, and his oflicial position gave him many advan- 
tages with persons of culture and experience. He was 
also better trained and equipped by education than the 
average person of his position in society, and was deemed 
qualified to take the charge of Haverhill Academy for a 
term during a vacancy in the principalship. His hand- 
writing is a marvel of beauty as it stands to-day on the 
town and county records, and is almost as perfect as script. 

Probably no part of Col. Johnston’s character was more 
marked than his religious character. He was the first 
deacon of the Congregational church at its formation, and 
was a most stead{ast friend of all that was good and true. 
His example was a daily call to duty and righteousness. 
No man in the community exerted a greater influence as 


z 
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a Christian. Around his Christian character grouped every 
other trait, and shone through this as the light shines 
through a pure atmosphere. The kingdom of God was 
uppermost in his thoughts. From a letter written by his 
grandson, Michael Johnston Gray, dated Rotherham, 
England, September 12, 1811, where he was studying 
for the ministry, we learn Col. Johnston’s deep interest in 
the cause of Christian education: ‘. . . lam glad 
that the academy of which we had thought is likely to be 
established. . . . . I hope that by this time you will 
have procured a charter to secure its safety. I am glad 
that the, ministers object to its being connected with Dart- 
mouth College. I don’t think that it would do at all. For 
my part, I never entertained the least doubt but that a 
sufficiency for its support might be obtained in America, 
by subscriptions, donations, etc., etc. Christians in 
America have warm hearts as well as Christians in Eng- 
land; and with a little exertion, nay, without almost any 
I was going to say, the Academy might be carried on and 
prosper. A few pence from each lover — would, I 
doubt not, be amply sufficient. . . a 

Col. Johnston’s letter, to which this is a reply, is unfor- 
tunately not preserved, but from the extract of Mr. Gray’s 
letter it would seem that there was a project at that time to 
connect with Haverhill Academy, or enlarge its scope, a 
school for the training of ministers. The endowment of 
this school was one of the things to be secured. 

Col. Johnston’s name has lingered more distinctly 
public memory than that of any other man in the town. 





KENILWORTH. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


Thy hoary walls still stand, O Kenilworth ! 

A splendid ruin of that stately eld, 

When all the games of chivalry and mirth 

Within thy courtyard drear and vast were held. 

What scenes of pomp, what pageantries of state 
Have passed in old time in these empty halls! 

The baronial bearings on thy broken gate, 

The teudal sculptures on thy lichened walls, 

All speak of another and more distant age 

When men lived in a grander, nobler way. 

Thy very name calls up from pictured page 

A host of noble knights and ladies gay 

Who here once played the hearty game of life— 

A courtly throng, whose names live yet in story, 
Though they themselves have passed from mortal strife, 
And ta’en their separate paths to glory. 

Old John of Gaunt’s grim shadow haunts the place ; 
That tower he built which looks so darkly down 
O’er foss and moat, whose site you still can trace ; 

In yonder chamber bare, in silken gown 

That stirs and rustles in the wailing wind, 

The ghost of Amy Robsart comes and goes, 

Seeking the rest that she can never find ; 

And there walks the cause of all her woes, 

The courtly Leicester, haughty as a king, 

And who deemed himself king in that far day 

When good Queen Bess, wearing her lover’s ring, 
Sat there enthroned as mistress of the play. 
No feat of prowess, joust or tilts of knights 
Was wanting, nor the rare device of mask, 

Or mystic scenery, till seventeen nights 
Succeeded seventeen days, and the lordly task 
Was o’er. But sprightly mirth and regal state 
Abide no more within thy fallen gate; 

No more the minstrel’s harp plays at the feast, 
Dance, tourney, maskings long ago have ceased ; 
And where DeMontfort spread his Christmas cheer 
The mantling ivy creeps year after year. 





MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


LITTLETON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


This is, musically, a marked year for Littleton, where the 
local association has just held its twenty-fifth annual festi- 

val, January 16-20. Mr. Zerrahn held the tiller, as usual, 
if we may borrow a nautical phrase, and the old manage- 
ment held the till, or the locker, or the ship’s chest. and 
it goes without saying that Mrs. Shepard was on deck, as 
bos’n’s mate, whenever the crew were piped to quarters. 
But these excellent artists poor: a better crew than 
common, and were allowed to sail a much better course, 
with the result that Littleton is justly pleased with itself. 
The festival is declared by good judges to have been the 
best ever held there, with the possible exception of that of 
1889. 

We record this fact with great pleasure. Our first con- 
cern in these pages is to give honor where honor is due. 
Our next is to point out the meritorious features of 
any creditable piece of work, and how it could have 
been made still better. Following this line, with the Lit- 
tleton festival we should say that its commanding feature 
of merit was the excellence of the music chosen. Besides 
Mr. Zerrahn’s new book of chorus selections, which is 
singularly good and interesting, five choruses from the 
*¢ Messiah,"-—**And the Glory of the Lord,” **O Thou 
that tellest,” ‘* Glory to God in the highest,” “ Lift up 
your heads,” and the “ Hallelujah Chorus,”—made a noble 
groundwork for study and for final performance. With 
these were introduced the Pastoral Symphony, a few reci- 
tatives, and the airs, ‘‘O Thou that tellest,” ‘* He shall feed 
His flock,” **Come unto Me,” and ‘+I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 

For this all thanks! To Mr. Zerrahn, who suggested 
such a scheme, and to the executive committee who 
had the courage to adopt it, we offer both our thanks and 
our congratulations. It seems quite certain that they were 
well rewarded. The chorus was the largest ever gathered 
in Littleton—some 225 all told; and it was drawn by this 
very prospect of selections from Handel’s ** Messiah.” On 
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the side of criticism, however, it should certainly be pointed 
out that it was shocking to give selections from that great 
oratorio wth no male soloist! Not to begin with ‘“ Com- 
fort ye my people,” and “ Every valley shall be exalted,” is 
simply xo¢ to let the people know what the ‘* Messiah” 
tastes like. The bass solos can be dispensed with; the 
tenor simply cannot. Very secondarily, we should add 
that ** I know that my Redeemer liveth” ought never to be 
sung by any but a great singer. It was done creditably 
at Littleton. If it cannot be done gloriously, better leave 
it out, is our mind; but, of course, the public want to think 
that they have heard it. Perhaps they cannot be refused. 
With more assurance we should say that “Glory to God” 
and ‘** Lift up your heads” are too nearly alike when only 
five choruses are to be given. ‘All we like sheep,” illus- 
trates a different manner of Handel, and a very character- 
istic and delightful one. If Mr. Zerrahn had put that in 
the place of ** Lift up your heads,” he would have done 
more for his chorus, and we believe they would have done 
more for him. 

Of the particular concerts we have but little room to 
speak. The artists engaged were the Germania orchestra 
(eight pieces), the Macey-Appleton combination, and the 
Schubert male quartette of Chicago, with an appended 
lady whistler. All gave excellent satisfaction, but one 
could but recall how much better soloists Littleton had had 
in 1889 and 1890, under the system of getting one high- 
class mixed quartette. Nothing calls for special mention, 
unless it be a singularly delightful rendering of Gillet’s 
‘* Lion du Bal” by the orchestra. 

Outside of musical criticism, however, we ought to note 
two marked features of this festival. It was the first pub- 
lic appearance of Mr. Zerrahn after the very recent death 
of his admirable and devoted wife, who was to have been 
his companion in this visit to the north country. It was 
feared that he would not be able to keep his engagement, 
and all who saw how bravely and sweetly he bore himself 
through that trying week must have wished to render him 
a tribute of respectful sympathy and admiration. 

The other great feature of the festival was the pre- 
sentation to Mrs. Shepard, in the intermission on Friday 
evening, of a purse containing $52.50 in gold, gathered 
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for the purpose of the purchase of a souvenir gift from her 
host of friends in Littleton. Mrs. Shepard, taken utterly 
by surprise, made a charming response, delightful for its 
simple genuineness of good feeling. She made a happy 
hit in quoting from a recent talk with H. C. Barnabee, in 
which he wished they could go to Littleton together again 
as they used to five hundred years ago! All Littleton 
agrees with Mr. Barnabee,—Martha Dana Shepard is just 
the same as she was then! 


A LAMENTABLE FAILURE. 


The efforts of Mr. E. T. Baldwin to interest piano 
teachers and pupils in the city of Manchester in recitals by 
the most eminent pianist in America have been in vain. 
Mr. Baldwin is a most conscientious teacher and musician. 
He has lived long enough and is great enough to overcome 
all selfishness, and has a desire to aid in elevating the 
standard of music, particularly as regards his favorite instru- 
ment, the piano-forte. To that end he arranged these 
recitals, and, lest they should savor of speculation, he 
announced that the profits were to go to the New Hamp- 
shire Music Teachers’ Association. He also offered to the 
pupils of the scores of piano-forte teachers which Man- 
chester can call her own admission at a reduced rate, 
expecting such patrons to write the names of their teachers 
on the back of the ticket. Not over thirty pupils availed 
themselves of this splendid educational opportunity, and 
the greatest number of teachers who attended at any one 
time was five. Financially, Mr. Baldwin is about one 
hundred and fifty dollars poorer than when he began the 
series, or, in other words, it has cost him this amount to 
find out how little the people of Manchester care for music, 
and how thoroughly selfish and indifferent the piano teachers 
are. One word expresses the whole situation—‘“ ignorance.” 
The teachers more than the public are responsible for such 
a state of affairs. How can one reasonably expect the 
public to be interested in a cause whch professed leaders 
and followers ignore? When the home circle is satisfied 
and entertained by such music as the ‘* Man in the Moon,” 
‘*The Bowery,” and ‘* Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-de-A,” it is igno- 
rance that is responsible; and when men tell you that it is 
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only fashionable, and not entertaining, to attend the per- 
formance of an oratorio or symphony, it is ignorance, not 
education or intelligence, that prompts such an insult to art ; 
and no class under heaven are responsible but teachers and 
musicians themselves. Until the teachers can work together, 
with a desire to interpret the art in its true sense to both 
pupil and public, revealing its now almost hidden beauties 
and wonders, how can they reasonably expect or ask the 
public to support or appreciate their undertakings, no mat- 
ter how meritorious or worthy? It is hope that gives us 
life, that makes the heart strong. On this one word and 
thought the heart of every true musician leans. We hope 
for something good to come, but our faith is terribly 
shaken at times. 


The Schubert Club of Laconia gave their first concert 
of the season, at the South Church, on Friday evening, 
January 27. The talent, aside from the chorus, were the 
Crescent Male Quartette of Concord; Miss Fannie Wilcox 
and Mr. A. C. Morse, readers; Miss S. Florence Mallard, 
Miss Laura B. Hibbard, autoharp; Mrs. Jennie H. Lougee, 
pianist; Mr. J. B. F. Bell, tenor; Miss Mary Susie Tilton, 


soprano, and Miss Minnie O. Woodhouse; Mr. C. S. 
Conant, tenor and conductor. The programme embraced 
the Evening Hymn by Reinecke, Part Songs by Men- 
delssohn, and the Sirens, for female voices, by Harry 
Brooks Day. The work of both soloists and chorus was 
good, and the public appreciated their efforts enough to give 
them a full house. The club are ina prosperous condition, 
and have taken up for work for the last concert ‘* Don 
Munio,” by Dudley Buck, which will be given, with expe- 
rienced soloists and orchestral accompaniment, in the 
spring. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


GEORGE W. ELA. 


George W. Ela, born in Portsmouth, January 18, 1807, 
died at Allenstown, February 17, 1893. 

He was the third son of Joseph and Sarah (Emerson) 
Ela, and at sixteen years of age entered the office of the 
New Hampshire Fournal, Jacob B. Moore, proprietor, in 
Concord, to learn the printer’s trade, where he remained 
for nearly five years, when he went to Dover and started 
the Dover Enguirer, of which he was for a time publisher 
and editor. The late George Wadleigh was subsequently 
associated with him for some years. In 1831, returning 
to Concord, he commenced the publication of the Mew 
Hampshire Statesman, with the late Asa McFarland, but 
the latter soon retired and Mr. Ela continued alone for 
several years, and afterwards had the late Hon. Jacob H. 
Ela as an associate in the business, from which he retired, 
on account of failing health, in 1844, and subsequently 
passed most of his time upon a farm in Allenstown. He 
married Mary Adelaide Lane of Sutton, who died some 
years since. 


DR. JOHN R. KIMBALL. 


John R. Kimball, M. D., of Suncook, died from pneu- 
monia, January 8, 1893. 

He was born in Pembroke, December 23, 1824, educated 
in the public schools, Hebron (Me.) Academy, and Bow- 
doin Medical School, from which he graduated in 1869. 
He first settled in Antrim, but removed to Suncook in 
1873, where he was in active and successful practice till 
his decease. He was a member of the New Hampshire 
Medical and Historical societies, and had served as town- 
clerk and member of the school board. He was also an 
active member of the Pembroke town history committee. 


DR. JOHN F. JARVIS. 


John Furness Jarvis, M. D., born in Concord, August 
8, 1826, died in Boston, February 10, 1893. 

He was the son of Dea. John Jarvis, who was the pro- 
prietor of the woolen mills at West Concord, since owned 
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by the Holdens. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in the class of 1848, and from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1853. He located in practice in Boston after complet- 
ing his studies, and there continued till death, meeting with 
great success. He was a prominent member of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. In 1854 he married Miss Carrie 
C. White of Boston, who survives him, with one son, a 
member of the firm of Farr & Jarvis, proprietors of the 
Oak Hill House at Littleton. 


DR. S. C. WHITTIER. 


Samuel Crook Whittier, M. D., a prominent physician 
of Portsmouth, died February 1, 1893. He was a native of 
Dover, born January 3, 1837, being therefore 56 years of 
age at his decease. He graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1862, and, in August of that year, was 
commissioned by Gov. Andrew assistant surgeon of the 
Eleventh Massachusetts regiment, which regiment he joined 
in September, serving till May, 1864, when he was 
appointed surgeon of the Twenty-Third Massachusetts 
regiment, with which he remained till the close of the war. 

He located in Portsmouth in 1869, where he continued 


in practice. He had been president of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society, and chairman of the local board of 
examining surgeons for the pension bureau. 


FRANCIS ALEXANDER MARDEN. 

Francis Alexander Marden, a well-known lawyer of 
New York, died in that city, February 1, 1893. He was 
born in Windham, June 19, 1840, fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, and graduated from Harvard in 1863. 
He commenced practice in New York in 1865. Two 
years later he went into mercantile business, but soon 
returned to his profession, which he pursued with success. 


DR. JAMES H. WHEELER. 
James H. Wheeler, M. D., born in Dover, September 
17, 1831, died in that city, January 26, 1893. 
He was the son of John H. Wheeler, a druggist. He 
graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
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in New York city in 1862, and immediately commenced 
the practice of medicine in his native city, where he 
remained, gaining a high reputation in his profession. 
He had been president of the Strafford Medical Associa- 
tion, and was president of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society at the time of his decease. In 1871 he delivered 
the address before the graduating class of Dartmouth 
Medical College, and for several years held the office of 
examining surgeon under the U.S. pension bureau. He 
Was a prominent member and a deacon of the First Parish 
(Congregational) Church in Dover. 


EDWARD H. SAVAGE. 


Edward Hartwell Savage, born in Alstead, N. H., May 
18, 1812, died in Boston, Mass., January 31, 1893. 

He passed his youth in the town of Acworth, but went 
to Boston at the age of twenty-one, and was engaged in 
various occupations until his appointment on the police 
force, in February, 1851. He was an efficient officer, and 
his promotion was rapid, until, in 1870, he was made chief 
of police of the city of Boston, holding the position until 
the reorganization of the force by the police commission, 


in 1878, when he was made probation officer, continuing 
until the time of his death. He was the most popular and 
efficient police officer Boston ever had, and had published 
two or three interesting volumes which his experience 
inspired, ‘* Boston by Gaslight,” being one of them. 
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